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A HAILSTORM AT LAKE SUNAPEE 


By Herbert Welsh 


On the morning of the 23d of 
August last, I had been busy for fully 
three hours at the very top of one of 
the.beautiful hills in which this region 
abounds, painting on a large canvas. 
The weather, as it had been for sev- 
eral days past, was intensely hot. 
Very few clouds had appeared in the 
early part of the day, and the horizon 
was slightly dimmed by vapors which 
the fierce rays of the sun had drawn 
from the earth. Burkehaven Hill— 
for such is the name of the rough 
pasture out of which granite rocks 
crop and which is sprinkled with 
masses of beautiful ferns—commands 
an entrancing view. From its top, 
where my easel was stationed, one 
can look westward over groves of rich 
foliage, the village of Sunapee with its 
unvarying white cottages and single 
church steeple seen in the valley, and 
beyond that blue mountains which 
carry the eye clear across the Vermont 
line. 

About midday, my work being 
done, I made my way, laden with my 
traps, down over the rough and broken 
hillside to-the road which descended 
to the shores of Lake Sunapee, and 
then led by a shady lane, to my own 
cottage one half mile distant. I 
noticed, though the sun was still 
shining brightly, the gathering of a 
thundershower in the northwest. 


There were ragged and dark clouds but 
it did not impress one as promising 
much amiss—only an ordinary sum- 
mer thundershower, and even that 
might not come our way. 

That afternoon about three o’clock, 
though the sun still continued to be 


as brilliant as ever, there were inces- 
sant grumblings and growlings of 
thunder, coming for the most part: 
from the southeast,—precisely the 
opposite direction from the threat- 
ened shower which I had noticed on 
my return home at noon. There did 
not seem to be an instant when this 
fierce, complaining thunder ceased, 
but as the sunshine still continued 
bright, it did not strike one as being 
anything very much out of the way. 
Our cottage is on the shore of the 
Lake, the western side of the indenta- 
tion known as Sunapee Harbor. 
From our front porch one can catch 
a glimpse, through the trunks and 
boughs of old hemlock trees, of a 
three-mile stretch out over the waters 
of the Harbor and then the wider 
limits of the Lake itself. In this 
direction a mass of very dark and 
threatening clouds was bundled in the 
southeast, and was rapidly making its 
way to the eastern verge of Lake 
Sunapee. It was from these clouds 
that the incessant thunder came, but 
none of the peals were very loud or 
such as to arouse suspicion of an 
unusual storm, 

About five o’clock in the afternoon 
the clouds seemed to go right down 
onto the Lake; it became extremely 
dark for daytime and then very large 
drops of rain began to fall on lake and 
earth. Almost instantly there came a 
fierce patter, as of stones, striking the’ 
roof of the house and porch and mak- 
ing a perfect fusillade of sound. My 
wife, in an adjoining room to that in 
which I sat at my writing, thought I 
was up to some mischief and by means 
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unknown was producing this terrific 
clatter. She called to know what I 
was about, but neither I nor any one 
else was responsible for the extraord- 
inary happenings out of doors. A 
vast number of hailstones, such ‘as 
most folk in that region had never 
seen,—and trust they never will see 
again,—were falling mercilessly from 
the clouds which seemed to rest upon 
the water and the earth. Like a mil- 
lion blades they were cutting small 
branches from every tree at their 
mercy, and strewing these swiftly 
until they formed a green carpet all 
over the ground where a few moments 
before had been the warm burnt- 
sienna brown of last year’s pine 
needles. The hailstones,—some of 
them an inch and a half in width,— 
cut from pine and hemlock, the trees 
which surrounded our cottage, small 
tufts, as though they had been neatly 
trimmed with a knife blade. In a 
short time this green carpet, having 
been completely laid, made a bed 
for the white one, like that of winter, 
which swiftly followed. 

As the storm ceased, which it did 
in about half an hour, and one stood 
on the porch to view the havoc it had 
wrought, the thought of Christmas 
was brought most vividly to mind, 
not only through the eye by the 
white covering of the ground, but 
from the fine balsamic odor of bleed- 
ing pine trees, which brought most 
vividly to the memory, by the power 
of association, the Christmas trees of 
past years. The wooden steps of our 
porch were covered with a thick 
deposit of hail. I swept this off, 
step by step, with a broom. The 
following morning I found on the 
ground a conglomerate mass of ice, 
resulting from this sweeping. Upon 
close examination the hailstones, 
which of course had melted consider- 
ably during the night, although they 
still retained the suggestion of their 
original form, appeared like so many 
icy gum-drops or jujube paste, clinging 
in a mass one to another. Our lane, 
‘over which I walked the following day, 
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affected the eye and the imagination 
most strangely with a curious com- 
mingled sense of spring and autumn— 
spring—in that the ground was all 
covered with a tender green that com- 
pletely carpeted the brown earth of 
the road, making it look like a wood- 
path, while the trees, not only pine 
and hemlock but birch and maple, 
were almost completely shorn of their 
leaves. They presented a most pa- 
thetic appearance, particularly the 
delicate birch trees, which looked as 
though they had been devoured by 
one of the destructive pests that have 
ravaged parts of New England so 
fearfully during the last ten or fifteen 
years. i 

During the progress of the storm on 
the previous day, there was one 
feature which attracted much atten- 
tion. As these great hailstones struck 
the surface of the Lake, they splashed 
the water high into the air—it must 
have risen, when the fury of the 
storm was at its height, more than a 
foot from the surface of the Lake. 
The effect was an indescribable im- 
pression of fury. I have seen in no 
newspaper, or indeed in printed form, 
an account of this extraordinary 
natural disturbance. Iam well aware 
that my own knowledge of it is partial 
and imperfect, although I did what I 
could at the time to observe what 
went on, and later to collect the ob- 
servances of many witnesses who, 
viewing the storm from different 
points, might have observed many 
details of which I was ignorant. 

I tried to find out, but only imper- 
fectly succeeded, the precise limits 
of this strange downpour of hail. 
One of the oldest inhabitants of the 
town,—a man of intelligence and 
prominence,—informed me that it 
was about a mile in length and about 
two miles in width. It is undoubt- 


edly true that at the lower end of the 
Lake, in the Newbury region, and 
some six miles from my cottage, there 
was no fall of hail whatever. 

The Sunapee branch of New Hamp- 
shire Forestry Association held its 











A Hailstorm at Lake Sunapee 


meeting at the house of Col. Fred- 
erick G. King, through the courtesy 
of that gentleman. This is within 
the town of Newbury and imme- 
diately on the Lake. His flower garden 
on that occasion, which was some- 
time after the hailstorm had taken 
place, was in perfect condition,—the 
flowers brilliant and uninjured. But 
the flower gardens, growing vegetables, 
corn and trees within the limits of the 
storm were mercilessly dealt with, 
and their product completely de- 
stroyed. In our neighborhood the 
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canoes of my informant, whose resi- 
dence was but a quarter of a mile 
from my cottage, were similarly 
exposed but remained uninjured. 
From that fact he drew the inference 
that the force of the downpour of hail 
on the other side of the lake where 
the canoes were riddled was greater 
than it had been with us. 

A cottage a short distance from ours 
which I noticed on the morning follow- 
ing the storm, presented a curious 
and beautiful appearance, the roofs 
of the house and porches were com- 














View on Lake Sunapee 


Looking Towards Newbury 


roofs of many houses were riddled, 
and in some of them great quantities 
of water entered through the holes 
which the hailstones had made. In 
many places window-panes and sky- 
lights were broken, though we suffered 
but little in that way, having only 
lost a single pane of glass. I feel quite 
sure that the large hemlock and pine 
trees surrounding our cottage did 
much to protect us. I was informed 
by an intelligent and wholly reliable 
resident of Sunapee, that on the other 
side of the Lake canoes, which were 
turned bottom side upwards, had been 
perforated by the- hailstones. The 


pletely covered with maple leaves. 
So closely had these fallen that it 
looked as though they were there by 
the clever design of some experienced 
and gifted decorator. This element 
of beauty, following destruction, was 
one of the striking features of the 
storm. One was disturbed with a 
sense of the ravage and loss inflicted 
and yet there ran through it this 
curious and touching element of 
beauty. I heard of no persons who 
were very seriously injured. It seems 
a strange thing in view of the fact that 
many driving wagons or automobiles, 
or out on the Lake in launches, were 
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caught in the downpour; one man, 
however, I am told, who was in a 
launch on the Lake had his face 
severely cut by the hailstones. 
Everyone who was in this storm 
with whom I afterwards talked of it, 
seemed deeply impressed with its 
strange power; awed by its sudden- 
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ness, the darkness that accompanied 
it, the noise that it created and more 
than all, perhaps, the sense of uneer- 
tainty which it inspired as to just how 
far it would carry its seeming thirst 
for destruction. Everyone said, ‘‘We 
never saw anything like this before, 
and we hope never to see it again.” 





NECROPOLIS 
By L. J. H. Frost 


Thou city of the dead! within thy streets 

And on thine ivied walls, Death ever keeps 

A tireless vigil; watching with keen look 

Each pale, still comer, as within his book 

He writes their epitaph. A mournful train, 

O, city! bearing one whom Death hath slain, 

Oft comes within thy gates:—some young and fair, 
With folded hands and pale flowers ’mid dark hair; 
Some old and gray, whose faded, wrinkled cheeks 
And careworn brows the contest oft bespeaks 

Of their life’s battle; yet unwilling they ‘ 

To lay their armor down at close of day, 

And call the struggle past, the conflict done. 

Blest they, if they can say,—‘“‘the victory’s won.” 


Thou city of the dead! within thine halls 

Death holds his ceaseless banquet; and loud calls 
The cankerworm to feast upon fair forms 

Whose hearts are still; no crimson lifeblood warms 
Their frozen breasts, nor raise they now their hands 
To wipe away the clinging mould that stands - 


Upon their once fair features. 


Those cold forms 


Heed not the damp, or darkness, or the worms; 
Nor shrink from Death’s most close embrace; nor start 
To feel the frozen lifeblood on the heart 


Press heavy down. 


Those forms are lifeless clay: 


The better part—the soul—hath passed away. 


Thou city of the dead: Peace to thy shades! 
Up to that land where glory never fades, 


Thou leadest us. 


Our pathway lies through thee 


Unto eternal day. Our souls, all free 
From hindering clay that they have cast aside, 
Within thy halls, shall flee, and hence abide 


With the Eternal. 


But, O, city! keep 


Thou safe the sacred forms we leave asleep 
Within thy mansions, till a voice shall say— 
“Give up thy dead,” upon the judgment day. 














THE EASTMAN ASSOCIATION 


Next to the Old Home Week As- 
sociations, in New Hampshire, the 
numerous family associations are the 
most powerful agency for perpetuat- 
ing the memory of the early days, and 
the men and women then at the front, 
and strengthening the attachment for 
ancestral scenes and places. 

Perhaps the most prominent of 
these family associations, in central 
New Hampshire, is the Eastman As- 
sociation, organized in Concord in 
1880, its primary purpose being the 
perpetuation of the memory of Capt. 
Ebenezer Eastman, the first settler of 
Concord, who brought his family to 
the plantation of ‘‘ Penny Cook,”’ as it 
was then called, in 1727. 

This Captain Eastman was a grand- 
son of Roger Eastman, the first of the 
name in the country, who came from 
England and settled in Salisbury, 
Mass., in 1640. He was born January 
10, 1689; became a prominent citizen 
of Haverhill, Mass., where six of his 
sons were born before his removal to 
Concord, or ‘‘ Penny Cook’’; was not 
only the first, but the leading man in 
town for some years, but died at the 
age of fifty-nine, July 28, 1748. 

According to the record, Captain 
Eastman, in 1731, four years after his 
settlement here, had cleared, broken 
up and had in mowing eighty acres of 
land, and had ‘considerable build- 
ings, barns, outhouses, etc.” He had 
also borne the expense of building a 
corn mill for the accommodation of 
the settlement. Not only had he the 
largest and best cultivated farm, but 
he was generally regarded as the 
leading man in the community. His 
military title came through service 
in the colonial wars. He served in 
the expedition against Port Royal 
when only nineteen years of age; 
commanded a company in the Cana- 
dian expedition of 1711; and 4ilso 
held similar rank in the expedition 
against Louisburg in 1745, three years 
before his death. 


Although the Eastman Association, 
which was organized in 1880 and in- 
corporated three years later, has as 
its prime object the honor and per- 
petuation of the memory of Concord’s 
first settler, whose numerous de- 
scendants are now widely scattered, 
it admits to its membership all the 
descendants of Roger Eastman, with 
their wives and husbands, who may 
choose thus to associate themselves. 

The first president of the Associa- 
tion was the late Charles 8. Eastman; 
secretary, Charles E. Staniels, and 
treasurer, George A. Fernald. Ten 
vice-presidents are chosen; an exec- 
utive committee of the same number, 
and a finance committee of three 
members. The first annual meeting 
was held in Merrimack Hall, East 
Concord, October 19, 1881, and such 
meetings have been held every year 
since. The succession of presidents 
has included, aside from Charles 8. 
Eastman, who served two years, Sam- 


uel C. Eastman, Fred A. Eastman, 


John Eastman Frye, Chandler East- 
man, Edson C. Eastman, Kimball 
Eastman of Cumberland Mills, Mr. 
William A. Eastman of Lowell, Mass., 
Clinton 8. Eastman of Cumberland 
Mills, Me., Fred E. Eastman, of Port- 
land, Me., Prof. John R. Eastman, 
Andover, and perhaps others, as the 
records of some of the earlier years 
are not available. Hon. Samuel C. 
Eastman, of Concord, the most prom- 
inent member of the family, served in 
one of the early years, and also for 
four years successively ending at the 
last annual meeting on the first Thurs- 
day of October last, which date is 
now permanently fixed by the con- 
stitution of the Association, though 
the place of meeting is left to be de- 
termined by the executive committee, 
and is usually somewhere in the cen- 


‘tral part of the city, though the old 


Eastman home was on the east side 
of the river. 
Charles E. Staniels served as sec- 
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retary from 1881 to 1887, inclusive; 
Frank P. Curtis from 1888 to 1892; 
Miss Mary S. Emery, 1893, 1894, and 
Miss Sophia J. Fernald from 1895 to 
1916, declining a reélection at the last 
annual meeting, as did Samuel C. 
Eastman as president. George A. 
Fernald, the first treasurer, was soon 
succeeded by his brother, Josiah 
Eastman Fernald, who has since con- 
tinued in the office. 

There are now several hundred 
members of the Association, with 
nearly $5,000 in the treasury toward 
the completion of a permanent me- 
morial to Capt. Eastman, which, it 
has been decided, will be in the form 
of a clock tower, a site for which has 
already been secured and graded, the 
same being just south of the residence 
of the late Cyrus R. Robinson at East 
Concord. 

At the last meeting of the Associa- 
tion, held in the Memorial Parish 
House in Concord, President Samuel 
C. Eastman, who, as has been said, 
declined further service in the posi- 
tion which he has held for several 
years, in his annual address spoke as 
follows: 


REMARKS OF PRESIDENT EASTMAN 


‘“‘We are met here today as mem- 
bers of the Eastman family, descend- 
ants of Roger Eastman of England, 
who came to Salisbury, Mass., in 
1638. Most, and perhaps all of us 
here are direct descendants of Eben- 
ezer Eastman, who came to Concord 
about 1727 as a pioneer and settler. 
The object of our meeting is not only 
to cultivate and preserve the family 
feeling and kinship, but to show re- 
spect to the virtues of our forebears. 

“There is a saying which had its 
origin so long ago that its paternity is 
lost, but which is universally recog- 
nized where orders of nobility and 
rank are part of the social order— 
Noblesse oblige, nobility compels— 
that is, a person who has noble an- 
cestors is thereby laid under obliga- 
tions so to conduct himself as to do 
no discredit to those who have pre- 
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ceded him. He must not expect to 
shine by inherited light, but the very 
virtues of his ancestors lay in a heavier 
burden on him to show that he is a 
worthy son or daughter. A higher 
standard is placed before him than if 
he came from unknown or ignoble 
antecedents. 

‘“‘Not much is known about Roger 
Eastman who first came here from 
England. But we do know a great 
deal about Ebenezer, the ‘first settler 
of Concord. That he was a man of 
character and good standing before he 
came is evident from the duties that 
were imposed upon him prior to the 
settlement. That he afterwards took 
a prominent part in all that related to 
the public good is shown by the rec- 
ords of the plantation and of the town. 
It does not appear that he or his asso- 
ciates were men of much school learn- 
ing. We do know that while they 
were men of energy, grappling with the 
dificult problem of subduing the 
wilderness and making a living out of 
the soil, they possessed shrewdness 
and sound common sense and made 
their enterprise a complete success. 
If you wish to see their monument 
and the evidence of their labors, look 
around you today. 

“Of these hundred men who came 
here to found a town, Capt. Ebenezer 
Eastman was easily one of the fore- 
most and a leader. He was called 
upon for all sorts of duties and evi- 
dently discharged them to the satis- 
faction of the community. I need not 
recount them, as they are narrated in 
the histories of Concord and known 
to most of you. He was married and 
had a large family, which fact no 
doubt contributed to his success. He 
died before he reached the age of 
sixty, in-spite of the fact that he was a 
man of great physical vigor. The cir- 
cumstances in which the settlers were 
placed were not favorable to the ac- 
cumulation of wealth nor the pro- 
longation of life. But he reached a 
reasonable maturity and called on no- 
man for alms and left his soris well 
started on a similar career. 
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“His memory and that of his de- 
scendants who have preceded us im- 
pose upon-us who are placed in easier 
and more favorable conditions to 
demonstrate that we are not faithless 
to the traditions and nobility of the 
race. More than that, we ought to 
show a great improvement on what 
they were and did. With better op- 
portunities and good schools we all 
surpass Ebenezer in our knowledge of 
books.. They had few books except 
the Bible. Perhaps they were better 
acquainted with that than we are at 
the present day, and that more inti- 
mate acquaintance may have been 
the cause of that innate something, 
which we call common sense and 
which enabled them to come to wise 
conclusions. 

“Additional obligations are laid 
upon us by our superior and inherited 
opportunities and we must struggle to 
live up to them. 

“Selden, an English author of about 
the time when Roger Eastman left 
England, says in his book called 
‘Table Talk,’ speaking of the nobility: 

““*Some of them were ashamed up- 
wards, because their ancestors were 
too great. Others were ashamed 
downwards, because they were too 
little.’ 

“We do not want to be ashamed 
either way, up or down. When we 
consider what they did, who ventured 
on founding a new plantation, we 
cannot be ashamed of them. They 
came into the wilderness where only 
two things were ready for them, the 
grass in the intervale meadows, which 
they could make into hay to winter 
the oxen which Ebenezer brought with 
him, and the trees, which they could 
fashion into log cabins and burn to 
keep them warm in winter. All else 
had to be created from the soil by 
their labor or brought, over a mere 
trail, from other plantations far away. 
We cannot sufficiently admire the 
energy, the courage and the valor of 


~ 


men who were capable of such un- 
dertakings. 

“T hope we have no reason to be 
ashamed as we look down. At any 
rate, remembering that noblesse oblige, 
we must resolutely buckle to the 
task, and while we have not to 
wrestle with such physical tasks, we 
meet the moral and social problems 


_of the present day and solve them in 


a manner that will cause the coming 
generations to say that we are worthy 
descendants of a valiant ancestor and 
of a worthy race.”’ 

Following is the full board of offi- 
cers and committees of the Associa- 
tion, chosen for the present year: 

President, John Eastman Frye,. 
East Concord. 

Vice-presidents, Fred A. Eastman, 
West Concord; Mrs. A. W. Sulloway, 
Franklin; Fred E. Eastman, Port- 
land, Me.; John H. Eastman, Win- 
chester, Mass.; George O. Robinson, 
East Concord; George P. Hadley, 
Goffstown; George Eastman, Roch- 
ester, N. Y.; Joseph C. Eastman, 
New York City; Charles R. Eastman, 
Cambridge, Mass., and Charles E.. 
Eastman, Hollis. 

Secretary, Miss Myla Chamberlin, 
West Concord. 

Treasurer, Josiah E. Fernald, Con- 
cord. 

Executive Committee, Henry E. 
Chamberlin, Concord; Mrs. C. R. 
Robinson, East Concord; Mrs. W. H. 


‘ Alexander, Concord; Mrs. Maud E. 


Challis, Concord; .Miss A. M. Cham- 
berlin, Cambridge, Mass.; Miss Ada. 
M. Aspinwall, Concord; Clinton §. 
Eastman, Cumberland Mills, Me.; 
Miss Mary E. Alexander, Concord. 
Finance Committee, Samuel C. 


Eastman, Concord; Josiah Eastman 
Fernald, Concord, and Mrs. Edgar D. 
Eastman, West Concord. 

Memorial Committee, Samuel C. 
Eastman and Josiah E. Fernald, Con- 
cord, and Mrs. Cyrus R. Robinson, 
East Concord. 
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THERE ARE NO MISTAKES 
By Sarah Fuller Bickford Hafey 


We oft hear the saying, a saying quite old, 

That some are born handsome and others have gold; 
And silver and gold spoons are e’er in their clasp, 
While others are glad to find pewter to grasp. 


To whom hath the most, doth the most seem to go, 
While others drag onward, while hoeing their row; 

But sometimes, by shocks and hard knocks, they awake, 
And wonder if Providence makes a mistake? 


But there are no blunders, all things are correct, 

And supremely ordered, by the Great Elect; 

And “‘ Heaven helps those, who themselves, help,” ’tis said, 
So carefully work, while you’r making your ‘bed! 


ANSWERED 
By L. Adelaide Sherman 


“Tell me,” said a maiden fair, 

With a wealth of sunny hair, 

“What is sweetest of all things 

That the life of woman brings?”’ 
Then another maiden, blushing, 

And her heart’s glad tumult hushing, 
Spake: “‘The hand-clasp and the bliss 
Of first love’s all-yielding kiss.”’ 


But a matron, standing by, 

With a smile and with a sigh, 
Clasped her babe unto her breast; 
Softly murmured, ‘This is best! 
Nothing brings us such a blessing 
As our children’s dear caressing; 
Mother-love is best, is best, 
Holier, higher, than the rest.”’ 


Then there spake an aged dame, 
As the after-glow of flame 

Lighted steeple, gilded tower— 
‘Blessed is the sunset hour 

Of a useful life, well-spent; 

This shall give you heart’s content. 
Do your duty, brave and true— 
Heaven is near to such as you, 
Sister, daughter, friend or wife— 
Service glorifies the life.”’ 














A DOVER INCIDENT IN THE WAR OF 1812 


By Lydia A. Stevens 


[Read before the Northern Colonist Historical Society, Nov. 14, 1910] 


Our second war with Great Britain 
was a part of our war of the Rev- 
olution. The Treaty of Paris left 
weighty matters unsettled. Another 
trial at arms was inevitable. The 
uniforms of the rugged Continentals, 
proudly featuring the surrender of 
Gen. Burgoyne at Saratoga, were not 
wholly past use when fighting was 
renewed, but the heroes who followed 
Stark and Sullivan were ‘dead gr en- 
feebled. Still, Dover did its part 
in the raising of two thousand New 
Hampshire men for the army and 
navy. Once more, Garrison Hill, 
Pleasant street, and ‘Silver street 
echoed to the shrilling fife and rattling 
drum. The “Old Landing” bubbled 
with enthusiasm. And yet, it is 
impossible to deny that the war was 
unpopular. _The south and _ west 
favored it, but a majority of the 
people of New England were opposed 
—and some even urged a separate 
peace. The rich and influential led 
this feeling. The whole forms a sorry 
page in our history. 

Dover had taken part in the Revolu- 
tion. Dover men had died on every 
northern battlefield. Dover women, 
with dry eyes, had sent their fathers, 
brothers, husbands and sons to the 
front. But the people then were 
united, the cause was deemed ‘holy. 
As to the impending hostilities, there 
was no strong, rising sentiment in its 
favor. Men volunteered freely, but 
there was nothing but discontent 
among those who remained at home. 
This left non-combatants to the 
mercy .of their apprehensions. No 
wonder that lips became pale, and 
ludicrous incidents happened. - The 
condition from being critical had 
become desperate. But there were 
reasons better founded for dissatis- 
faction. 

The embargo closed all American 


ports against the legal admission of 
goods from abroad, and aided the 
enemy in preventing all save our 
public and private vessels of war from 
getting out through the blockade. 
It was an unwise and impolitic aet 
of Congress—and, infinitely more 
provoking, a profitless attack on 
Canada had left the coast-line com- 
pletely undefended by national troops. 
British ships of war were at Bermuda 
and Gardener’s Bay, and _ others 
manoeuvred within easy reach of the 
New England coast. Washington had 
been burned and Baltimore threat- 
ened. Wherever the enemy landed, 
they plundered and destroyed. 
Congress acted niggardly towards 
the navy. Singly our ships could 
and did win glorious victories, but 
too frequently were forced to avoid 
battle. Portsmouth was at the mercy 
of the enemy—and the water-way to 
Dover was open or little obstructed. 
The people had lived in fear of this 
peril in older times. After a while 
the fear grew dim. Nowit revived. 
The prices of all necessities ad- 
vanced. Many a rich man was 
ruined; many a prosperous town ut- 
terly prostrated. Property, real and 
personal, fell off in value. This 
country practically abandoned the 
ocean. And we must admit the 
people of New England were not will- 
ing to suffer unequally for the nation’s 
greatness or the nation’s honor. But 
the New Hampshire dwellers near 
the tidewater sent no delegates to 
the Hartford Convention. Then the 
war cloud came very near our little 
town. The sweep of its fringe actually 
touched Dover. The men, women 


and children, who lived on what are 
now our oldest streets, felt its menace. 

Lieut. Col. Commandant Edward 
Sise of the Third New Hampshire 
Regiment, was ordered by Gov. Gil- 
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man to duty at Portsmouth. He was 
to accompany his regiment. It was 
up against the state to defend itself. 

Far and wide, Sise sent out the cry: 
“The enemies’ cruisers are on our 
coast.’’ Capt. Andrew Pierce, a man 
of affairs on the river front, assembled 
his local company. John Tibbetts, 
who rests at Garrison Hill, and John 
Trickey, who lies under the sod of the 
Dame Farm—Revolutionary soldiers 
—drilled the company on the Turn- 
pike. The men were of the hardy 
stock that built and sailed the Land- 
ing schooners. Capt. William Cour- 
son increased his company from 
Milton, Farmington, and surrounding 
towns. Capt. Jacob Dearborn en- 
listed men at Somersworth, Rochester 
and Barrington, and Dover swelled 
the ranks of Capt. John D. Harty’s 


company. John was a stout-hearted — 


Landing trader. 

It was a mellow September Sunday 
of 1814, that the actual call to arms 
was received in Dover. Gov. Gilman 
had assumed command. The Federal 
Government could not be depended 
upon. Col. Sise was at morning 
service in the Fourth Meeting house, 
which stood on the site of the present 
First Parish building. Parson Clary 
was speaking from theecarved pulpit, 
directly beneath the ornamented 
sounding-board. Through two tiers 
of windows the autumn sunlight 
streamed over the broad balcony sit- 
tings, turned the central aisle—leading 
from the pulpit to the opposite door— 
into a. walk of gold, flooded the pro- 
jecting singers’ gallery—lingered over 
the fenced-in bench; where the deacons 
sat ‘with their backs to the pulpit— 
glowed on the emerald colored lining 
of the Atkinson sittings, and fell 
aslant on the old Stephen Evans pew. 

The pale minister paused in his 
sermon, as the sexton tiptoed in 
from the door on the north east end 
and delivered the private summons. 
Every neck was craned for an in- 
stant, and quick glances were ex- 
changed. The click of the mes- 
senger’s spurs sounded on the steps. 
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Retiring hoofbeats and a constrained 
murmur came from the street. The 
minister mumbled incoherent words, 
and lapsed into silence. Then the 
stillness of the old meeting house was 
broken. Filled with vague alarm, 
the worshippers sprang to their feet. 
The rising seats crashed. 

The news of the Governor’s order 
soon circulated, and intense ex- 
citement prevailed throughout the 
town. The wide open space east of 
the meeting house, half square, half 
parade ground, was crowded with 
men, women and children. Faces 
paled and furrowed. There was no 
more preaching in Dover that Sunday. 
Col. Sise sent out expresses ordering 
the immediate gathering of his state 
companies. 

Selectmen, Tobias Tuttle and Nich- 
olas Peaslee, both of Back River, 
and corpulent Samuel Kimball of 
Upper Factory, flew around like 
headless fowl. Their associate, Capt. 
Andrew Pierce, was with his company. 
Dr. Gray, the old Revolutionary 
soldier, grammar master, and some 
time minister, came down from Wolf- 
borough and offered his services as 
chaplain. 

There are some agitations that not 
only stir up whatever is bold and 
fearless in human nature, but also 
bring out all that is weak and irre- 
sponsible. The people felt they had 
been abandoned by the general govern- 
ment. The sense of this desertion 
oppressed them. But no thought of 
their own short-comings presented 
itself. Domestic interests and every- 
day pursuits were suspended. Ec- 
centric accentuation of ideas and 
words marked ordinary intercourse. 
When one spoke, it was the intonation 
that was listened to rather than the 
words. There were open mouths 
that cried out, and open mouths which 
were silent. Vague stormy rumors 
were heard. The close proximity of 
danger stripped off all disguise. No 


exhibition of uneasiness differed from 
another sufficiently to mark any 
personal distinction. 


All faces were 
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stamped alike. Their hearts faulted 
and panic loosened their joints. It 
was the- revolt of instinct against 
inherited courage. . 

If the women were appalled by the 
alarm which had been so suddenly 
thrust upon the town, men of property 
shook with anxiety and apprehension, 
and even the bravest were filled with 
annoyance and dread because of the 
stern tranquility, steadiness and ir- 
ritating preoccupation of the soldiery. 
They shrank in horror from licensed 
pillage. Unexpected revelations of 
character came to light. 

In some instances, the most timid 
felt resolute and the most daring 
terrified. Gentle, rather bashful Abi- 
gail Atkinson, with a charming little 
impatience in her eyes, took charge 
of casting bullets and scraping lint. 
“Oh Lord! Oh Lord!” Grandma’am 
K. sighed. She was short of breath 
and shapeless. Two gossips were 
conversing on John Wheeler’s door- 
steps, when the excited church-goers 
broke out into the road. Their eyes 
suddenly became wandering, and 
looked without seeing, and _ their 
breathing was audible. Some hap- 
penings were ludicrous in the ex- 
treme. The stay-at-homes had no 
time to dress. There were men in 
unbuttoned shirts and women in 
gaping gowns—a pair of shoes in the 
hands of one man, and a coat and vest 
under the arms of another—women 
there were more remarkable for pret- 
tiness than neatness, and other women 
still more remarkable for the scanti- 
ness of their attire—here a rounded 
shoulder, there a scraggy neck and 
sharp elbow—and children and dogs 
everywhere in grotesque confusion. 
Black Plato Waldron, afterwards sex- 
ton of the First Parish, joined himself 
to Capt. Pierce’s company, but John 
Blank, trader for the Parish, was 
missing after service. Husky Na- 


hum French, the Landing bully, shut 
himself up in his dingy shop. Pretty 
Kate Warren, the rich young blood 
of her cheeks contrasting with the 
moisture in her eyes, sculled her 
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youthful husband across the river 
from what is now the city farm, so 
that he might answer at Capt. Harty’s 
roll-call. Old man Andrews, father of 
the late Andrews Brothers, sold out 
his entire stock of powder, lead and 
flints. Sam. Wiggin sequestered his 
West India goods, and lived a week 
in his cobwebby attic. 

Sun-down brought no relief. In 
the streets the clamour had died down; 
little by little came darkness. If an 
aerial observer could have hovered 
over Dover that night, with the wings 
of a bat and eyes of an owl, naught but 
a spectral scene would have presented 
itself below. Through crack of door, 
blind and shutter; from gound-floor 
to roof; at the end, on the right, and 
on the left, candle-lights gleamed and 
flickered, but no sound of life, nor 
any sign of habitation besides was in 
evidence. No one dared to go to bed. 
No one went out. There was nothing 
but terror and stupor in the houses, 
and from the streets nothing but sharp 
command, and the measured tramp of 
many feet—at first faint, then precise; 
anon heavy and re-echoing. Children 
stammered unintelligible words. The 
agitation deepened to its climax. 

The First Battalion of Artillery, 
under Major Edward J. Long, swung 
into the town next day, having twenty- 
eight New Durham men in the rank 
and file of Capt. Reuben Hayes’ Co., 
and there were two in Lieut. Burley’s 
company. New Durham was ir- 
regular and wide spreading, but the 
men always took kindly to guns on 
sea and land, and proportionately 
the meagre town furnished more sol- 
diers than Dover. Lieut. Tash, Ser- 
geant Nicholas Graee, and Corporal 
David Durgin were on hand, and on 
the morning following the Governor’s 
order, my maternal grandfather and 
his three swarthy brothers joined the 
battalion, They said good bye to 
greatgrandmother at the front door of 
the house built one hundred and 
thirty-seven years ago for the first 
settled minister in New Durham—the 
house where I was born. 











Fully equipped, the regiment left 
Dover for Portsmouth, the third day 
after notice, and was stationed at 
Fort Washington. Then a heartier 
note altogether prevailed, especially 
amongst the men. There were no 
more sideglances or irresolute steps— 
the earth no more trembled beneath 
their feet. The selectmen recovered 
their dignity, and authorized an ex- 
pression of the town’s confidence in 
Col. Sise. It was engrossed by Mr. 
Wrifford, the well known writing 
master of that day. Mr. Wrifford 
boarded with Capt. Riley. 

Col. Sise was born in Castle Lyons, 
County Cork, Ireland, January 11, 
1762. Hereceived a good education in 
the schools of Cork, and soon after ar- 
riving at his majority, he immigrated 
to the United States, taking up his 
residence in Portsmouth in 1784. He 
stayed there but a short time, soon 
deciding to make Dover his abiding 
place. Here he lived until his death. 
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He engaged in mercantile pursuits on 
the Landing, and made several voy- 
ages to the West Indies, as part owner 
and supercargo, and on his last voyage 
his vessel was captured by the French. 
The vessel and cargo were condemned, 
and proved anentire loss to the owners. 

Col. Sise had received, in part, a 
military education in Ireland, and in 
this country, and, like a good many 
Irishmen of that day, took an active 
part in military affairs. At Ports- 
mouth he proved a valuable and 
efficient officer. 

He taught at Pine Hill in 1799 and 
1809, and on the Landing in 1807 and 
1808. May 10, 1815 he and Tobias 
Tuttle opened a school for instruction 


-in navigation and surveying in the 


corner chamber of the little brick store 
on the river-front. He died in Dover 
July 26, 1842, in the eighty-first year 
of his age. Very likely, he was the 
first educated Irishman to do business 
on the Landing. 





DON’T FORGET 
By Hannah B. Merriam 


Don’t forget that winter is with us, 
Bright and shining, cold and bleak, 

Bright to those in health and strength, 
Cold to those who are worn and weak. 


Don’t forget, in homes of plenty, 
Where grates are full and lights ablaze, 
Don’t forget the cheerless hearthstone 
And the city’s darkened ways. 


Don’t forget, beneath your blankets 
Soft and downy, warm and sweet, 
Don’t forget the wornout coverings, 
Piled with snow, and soaked with sleet. 


Don’t forget, wrapped in your flannels, 
Coats that button to the chin, 

Don’t forget the wornout cottons 
That so many shiver in. 


Don’t forget when filled with plenty, 
You at your tables sit and sip, 

Don’t forget the broken pitcher, 
Empty plate and famished lip. 











DAVIS-SMITH GARRISON 


Demolished, 1880, Lubberland Road, Newmarket, N. H. 
By B. B. P. Greene 


It stood, as a garrison should, on 
rising ground, and overlooking Great 
Bay; so that, by land or sea, no foe 
in birch canoe, or skulking bands 
through woodland, could make ap- 
proach, while watchfulness was the 
word of command at the garrison. 
It was built in 1695, doubtless to re- 
place the one destroyed by the Indians 
in 1694. 

The human interest in things past 
has outlived the garrison itself, which, 
the pity of it, should have been pre- 
served. Its foundations were firm 
and ‘solid the day of its execution, 
when the huge hand-wrought nails 
held with tenacious grip to the old 
oak beams, clinging to the past, 
that lived and died under its low 
hung eaves, feeling again the first 
blow that sent the great spikes home, 
driven to their resting place by one 
David Davis, who was the owner and 
builder. And a throb of pride it 
absorbed from that little family when 
safely they gathered about its old 
stone hearth in a feeling of security 
and comfort, although they and 
their neighbors had much to worry 
about, for the Indians had left a mark 
so deadly in 1694, that soldiers were 
sent to guard and range the woods in 
watch for signs of trouble. 

In August, 1696, David Davis was 
killed not far from the strong portals 
of his home. After his death soldiers 
were stationed at this block-house, 
and other garrisons were guarded in 
the same way. Men were detailed 
to patrol this zone that had felt to the 
uttermost the dreadfulness of In- 
dian warfare. Later the wife and 
children of David Davis left this place, 
so filled with horrors, and the widow’s 
son built a garrison at Packer’s Falls. 

Joseph Smith was born in 1640. 
When twenty years of age he received 


a “‘grant’’ and ‘also bought land at 
Oyster River (Durham). Joseph was 
a Quaker, and not inclined to fight, 
but he owned a garrison-house, feeling 
that this “ preparedness’ was a most 
effective weapon for peace. And 
Joseph also had in his oldest boy 
John, a son who stood for the acme of 
efficiency. With courage and keen- 
ness he learned to fight his own bat- 
tles all through life. We doubt if his 
father, being a Quaker, might not 
have been one of the ‘‘ parents” who 
objected to this rule presented as 
early as 1645. It was ordered that 
“The youth from ‘ten to sixteen years, 
should be instructed upon y® usual 
dayes in y® exercie of armes, as 
small guns, halfe pike, bows and ar- 
rows, provided the parents do not 
object.” 

July 17, 1695, was the day of the 
attack at Oyster River by Indians, 
when sO many garrisons were de- 
stroyed. This one of Joseph Smith’s 
stood through the fight; and no 
doubt this son (twenty-five years old, 
and holding the title of Captain) 
with his dauntless courage helped 
more than any other, in its preserva- 
tion. And just one month before he 
had brought home to his father’s 
house Susannah Chesley—a June 
bride—so that all his hopes, and all 
his love were sheltered inside its 
staunch old walls during that fright- 
ful battle. Susannah was undoubt- 
edly a helpmate in every sense of the 
word, for she came of a brave and 
fearless race. Her father, Captain 
Thomas Chesley, was known to have 
much skill in the methods of Indian 
warfare, but it availed him little on 
November 15, 1697, when he was 
slain by the Indians near Johnson’s 
Creek. 

After the death of David Davis and 
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the removal of his family to the 
Packer’s Falls Garrison, Captain John 
Smith became the owner of the Lub- 
berland Garrison, and took his wife 
and baby to this new home on the 
shore of ‘‘Esquamscott,’’ which was 
the musical name the Indians had 
given Great Bay. 

From this time we-seem to know 
more of the doings and beings in and 
about the garrison. The Smiths, 
father and sons, were hospitable, and 
this new home saw merry, peaceful, 
glad as well as the saddest sort of 
times, before this family deserted the 
old fortress. For long years after 
they settled in this house, the dread 
danger of redmen hung over them. 

In 1702 history speaks of Hilton’s 
scout being ‘Between John Smith’s 
at Lubberland on the north, and 
Pickpocket on the south.’”’ But hands 
and brain being busy doing what there 
was to do, left no time for any fearful 
outlook. If danger came their way, 
’twas met bravely, and when past, was 
gone. 

Captain John Smith started his 
business life as a land surveyor, but 
became a rich man, owning all the land 
starting at the foot of the great hill 
where Crummet’s Creek flows on its 
way and enters into Great Bay, 
through all the crooked road you 
follow that runs up and down along 
the shore. Stand upon one of its 
hilltops, and look back from the way 
you have come after Jack Frost in the 
night has touched, and the sun with 
his blazing palette has turned the green 
to crimson and gold, along the sur- 
rounding shores. With their vivid 
tints against the blue of sky and water 
it would be hard to find a more perfect 
view. And Captain John owned 
about four miles of this pictured view, 
which would take you to the mouth 
of the Lamprey River. 

From the doorway of the garrison, 
on Lubberland Road, Great Bay 
swept in its widest curve before you, 
with Newington’s shore across where 
the waters narrowed on their way 
to Little Bay. The garrison stood 
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where now the highway runs over a 
corner of its buried cellar. 

While living here Captain John 
did an extensive lumber business. 
The axes rang where stood the 
somber pine and hemlock, and where 
flamed the maple and the russet oak. 
His saw-mills stood at both the first 
and second falls of the Lamprey 
River. Groaning all day they ran 
up and down “‘Gate-saws”’ which they 
used in those old days, pushed by the 
power of the water and a “‘ feed-wheel.”’ 

A hale and hearty man was this 
father, with his garrison house open 
to all with generous freedom, and the 
best of everything the times could 
give. The old fire-place seemed to 
gleam with hospitality. When in 
fear of Indians, it was headquarters 
for the military men, and a refuge for 
the neighbors. At such times the 
rule of all garrisons was, that the 
living and expenses for defense were 
to be shared by all that were housed 
beneath its roof. 

We read of children being baptized 
at the garrison. Fortune favored the 
babe born in a warm month, for 
winter and the chill in the water 
seemed to make no difference when it 
came to the saving of their tiny, in- 
nocent souls. Too cold to cry—no 
wonder they went in such numbers, so 
young, to meet their Saviour. 


“Believing” parents; would usually 


present a baby for baptism the Sun- 
day after its birth, and if born on 
Sunday, they were sometimes bap- 
tised the day of their birth. 

As only the toughest lived, we 
suppose they must have given us our 
New England inheritance of endur- 
ance; for courage and endurance were 
two requisites indispensable to life 
in those days, and it only left the 
fittest to survive. 

Attendance at church on cold 
Sundays showed both these heroic 
virtues to some extent. With a 


Bible and a gun, they carried little 
pierced, handled tin boxes, in which 
were iron trays filled with coals from 
some generous fire-place that stood 
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not far from the cold meeting house. 
This box warmed their feet, and the 
minister kept warm a body whose 
mind was lashed and stung with his 
pictured words. 

But it really was a perfect life to 
live. From. the spring-time (as the 
oak leaves reached the size of the ear 
of a mouse) when they planted their 
corn, on to the golden harvest, was all 
in the day’s work—the time to fish 
in the blue waters of the bay, and 
with their old fowling piece to bring 
down the wild duck. Beasts and 
birds in the wild woods there were in 
plenty. Oysters to be taken from 
their beds, and at the ebbing of the 
tide they dug their clams. And after 
the harvest came the most glorious 
month of all the year, before the 
winter settled down—when over the 
earth lay the frosty brown of fall. 
And Captain John lived here,— 


Where whispering winds made music 

As they frolicked with waves on the bay: 

Or when winter’s blast, and the howl of its 
weather, 

Made more than a frolic, when both together. 

But around the fire, they shut out the night, 

While blazing logs gave out their light; 

. With apples red and hickory nuts, 

And cider that sparkled in pewter cups; 

They let the wild winds romp on their way, 

(Without one wish for a longer stay) 

As they go for a rampage with waves on the 

ay. 

With love and duty, and work and play, 

Their lives went on in a wholesome way 

That was worth the living—from day to day.— 


And here it was that Captain John 
died in 1774; Susanna, his wife, follow- 
ing him two years later. Before he 
died, he gave to each son some part of 
his estate, so that each received a 
substantial farm. The eldest son, 
John, was given land between Crom- 
met’s Creek (Durham) and _ the 
“Homestead _ plantation.” (The 
homestead and its plantation was 
divided between the three youngest 
sons) Joseph the second son, a tract 
of land at the first falls of the Lam- 
prey River, and Joseph built the three 
story brick house which was torn 
down to make room for the present 
Catholic Church. He was _ buried 
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in a cemetery where the railroad 
station now stands. 

Some years before being torn down, 
this brick house was purchased by a 
second great-grandson of Colonel 
Joseph’s. This man lived there a 
number of years. He also bought 
at one time a part of the ‘ Lubber- 
land” estate, and had the ‘Old 
Garrison”? demolished in 1880, which 
came into his possession with the other 
property purchased. 

Samuel, the third son, received the 
western part of the “Homestead 
plantation,” as it was called, he being 
one of the three younger sons, among 
whom this property was divided. 
The ‘‘Homestead,’”’ which was the 
“Garrison,’’ was on the middle por- 
tion. 

Benjamin, the fourth son, was 
given the eastern part of the ‘‘ Home- 
stead plantation”’ of two hundred and 
eighty acres. He also owned a farm 
and built his home where the road 
turns to ‘‘Durham Bridge” (New- 
market). In an old map of 1800, this 
bridge is called “‘ Picked Rock Bridge,” 
and this rock plainly shows itself 
when the water has been drawn from 
the river. 

At this place Benjamin also built 
a mill (said to have stood where the 
Newmarket Manufacturing Co.’s 
“Planer” now stands). He was a 
man of much importance; held the 
title of Captain, and had the honor 
to serve when at the age of seventy 
years, as one of the “Committee of 
Safety” in the time of the Revolu- 
tionary War. He married Jemima, 
daughter of Deacon Edward Hall, 
and died at the age of eighty-two. 
His son Edward married the daughter 
of Walter Bryant, called ‘King’s 
Surveyor.”’ This man lived and died, 
at the’ age of ninety-seven, in New- 
market. His home stood opposite 
“Number Four Mill,” but was moved 
in 1870, and now stands on the south 
side, and in the rear of the building 
on the corner of Church and Main 
Streets. The home of his son-in-law 


(Edward Smith) was a square house 
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of Colonial build, still standing on the 
north side of Central Street. When 
built it was in the old “Bryant gar- 
den.’”’ Both these men were buried 
in the family burying ground, where 
now is High Street. 

We seem, with these men, to have 
wandered away from the old ‘“Gar- 
rison,’’ but through the son of this 
Edward Smith (Walter Byrant Smith), 
who was born in 1774, have come some 
things that awakened thoughts of the 
old building; worn mementos that 
have been in the hands of those that 
lived there. One, a pair of quaint old 
shoes made of leather, but in the style 
of the present rubber overshoe, with 
the drop heel (only these are without 
the back of the heel) not as in a sandal, 
for the hollow heel is there, seemingly 
made to fit as an overshoe, over a 
small boot or slipper. Tradition says 
they came through hands that might, 
while sitting on the door-sill of the 
garrison, have tied in little bows their 
old tape strings. 

Where the dirt and dust of ages had 
collected between the wide old boards 
of the garrison floor was found a ‘‘Pine- 
Tree” three pence, commonly called 
a “‘thripence’”’; well worn, but the 
lettering, and the date 1652, with the 
rude marking of a pine tree, are easily 
to be seen. 

A pair of silver shoe buckles care- 
fully kept for long years, are supposed 
to have. belonged to Benjamin, the 
fourth son. (Although Benjamin 
lived in the garrison, he might not 
have sported the buckles until later.) 

An old rusty jackknife was found 
in the cellar of the old building not 
long before it was destroyed. It has 
a horn handle, mounted in brass, and 
on the conventional scroll of the 
mount there is engraved the word 
“Liberty.”’ Was the lettering of 
that word to mean that it was made in 
the time of America’s Independence, 
and did it belong to one of the sons 
of Ebenezer? John and Ebenezer 
Jr. were young men at that time (but 
neither married until after the war). 
They lived in the garrison, for 
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Ebenezer their father was the young- 
est son of Captain John, and he, re- 
ceived the ‘‘ Middle portion” of the 
“Homestead plantation’? which in- 
cluded the “Old Garrison.”’ 

History says that Deacon Ebenezer 
was a man of great worth, but like his 
brethren, somewhat troubled with 
“pride of kin.” 

Across from the garrison, half way 
down the long slope of green field that 
borders Great Bay, stand two slate 
stones—all that are left to mark the 
resting place of the many that were 
buried here. One upstanding, well 
made stone, is in memory of Mr. John 
Smith 4th—the eldest son of Eben- 
ezer; the other, somewhat larger, has 
cut in its face a very drooping, weep- 
ing willow tree, and underneath is 
this inscription: 

In 


Memory of 
EBENEZER SMITH Esq. 


Born June 6 1712 
Died Jan. 25 1764 


Blessed are the dead 
who die in the Lord 
from hencefourth yea 
saith the Spirit, that 
they may rest from their 
labours and their works 
do follow them. 


This grave of Captain John’s young- 
est son, lies under the sod given him by 
his father as ‘‘The middle portion’’; 
and all these years its large slate stone 
has stood face to the Garrison. But 
the small ‘‘ Foot-stone’’—with the let- 
ters E. 8. Esq.—has fallen from where 
it faced the ebbing and the flowing of 
the waters to and from the sea. 

When Deacon Ebenezer died, it left 
the widow and her children alone in 
this garrison home. But, not for long, 
for, in the brave days of old, people 
seemed more often to put their sor- 
rows behind them. So before the 
next year’s spring came slowly up this 
way, she married Major George Frost. 
He was the son of a sister of Sir Wil- 
liam Pepperell. Both the bride and 


groom being prominent people, the 
wedding was an affair of importance. 














What Will Next Thanksgiving Bring 


Major Frost took his bride to Rye, 
N. H., where they made their home for 
six years. Then in 1770 they re- 
turned to the garrison to live, and 
Major Frost died there in 1796. 

In following the fortunes of the 
garrison’ we find that, when Mrs. 
(Ebenezer Smith) Frost died in 1816— 
one hundred years ago—she gave the 
garrison with thirty-two acres of land 
to her daughter Margaret (by her first 
husband). This daughter had mar- 
ried, in 1781, a minister. She was his 
second wife, and he was thirteen years 
older than she—a very scholarly man 
—but tradition says he had a most un- 
holy temper, and was decidedly peev- 
ish in his home life. 

The cause we know not, but this 
poor unhappy lady became insane. 
The reverend gentleman had built a 
home in Durham (after passing 
through many hands it stands re- 
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modeled as “‘ Red Towers’’), but after 
his wife’s mind became broken, the 
garrison was used as her prison house 
until she died. After that the build- 
ing passed from the family. 

With all its troublous career, and the 
tragedies of its youth and age, yet the 
old place saw long years of peace and 
happiness. Its need as a garrison was 
past and gone long before it was de- 


-serted. 


The Indian roamed no more; his pride was 
dead, 

And old ambitions all were in their grave. 

Little remnants of their blood 

That called this Continent their own 

Are atoms drifting here and there, 

With dwindling bands maybe on lands 

That in the old time yesterdays 

Were roamed by some ancestral tribe. 

And this fertile meadow might 

Have grown the pumpkin and the maize, 

Whose seed the red men undisturbed 

Had scattered here, where on the shore 

Of Esquamscott they lived and died. 


WHAT WILL NEXT THANKSGIVING BRING 
By Agnes Mayrilla Locke 


Time is gliding swiftly by us 
With commingled joy and tears; 
And our hopes are being buried 
In the tide of passing years. 
Once again has come Thanksgiving, 
And the sleigh bells gaily ring; 
Once again we ask in mystery : 
What will next Thanksgiving bring! 


Let us in imagination 


Wander back to years ago, 
When our noble Pilgrim Fathers 
Battled with the crafty foe. 
Bleak and desolate the picture 
As they gathered there to pray 
x In the wilds of old New England, 
On that first Thanksgiving day. 





With the bleak winds blowing round them, 
’*Mid the wild beasts’ angry roar; 

With the war-whoop of the savage 
Sounding shrill from shore to shore; 
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Forgetting cold and bitter hardships, 
Filled with gratitude were they; 
And they raised to God their voices 
On that first Thanksgiving day. 


Quite a contrast to the present— 
Now, to firesides bright and warm, 
Homeward gather all the family, 
Through the sunshine or the storm, 
Once again the merry children 
Make with mirth the homestead ring, 
But there’s something whispers sadly 
“What will next Thanksgiving bring.” 


Death will darken many a household 
In the year that’s coming now: 
Here a father, there a mother 
With the death-mist on their brow; 
Here a sister, there a brother, 
As you stand beside their bed 
Something says that next Thanksgiving 
They'll be numbered with the dead. 


And when you must go and leave them, 
How it wrings the aching heart 
As the last farewell is spoken 
And in sadness you depart. 
Still the one you little dreamed of 
May be called the first away, 
And in Heaven wait the dawning 
Of the next Thanksgiving day. 


If our future’s gay with roses, 
Or bedewed with bitter tears; 

If heartaches and disappointments 
Follow us through coming years; 

If the sky o’er us is darkened 
Telling tales of coming woe, 

Let each sleeping grief remain so, 
What’s to be, will be, you know. 


And we cannot know the future 
So whatever be our lot; 

Let us strive to bear it bravely; 
Let the dark side be forgot. 


246 Broad St., Claremont, N. H. 

















TIMOTHY 


Back in a New Hampshire hill 
town there lives an artist, by name,— 
well, Timothy Lambe is as good as 
any other. 

I call him artist without his consent 
or knowledge. He is wholly un- 
conscious that the title is so freely 
bestowed, and I suspect that if he 
knew he would laugh; a quiet laugh 
to be sure, more with his eyes than 
lips and voice, and I can imagine him 
answering, “An artist? How so?” 
“Why not,’ I say, “What are you 
then?” “I’m—I’m—not much of 
anything,”’ and as he says it slowly, 
the smile dies, and his voice is somber, 
—grey in tone. “You're talking 
nonsense,”’.I say, “or trying your 
hand at sarcasm,’ for I know that he 
is thinking of his crippled legs that 
need stout crutches to help them on 
their slow and labored journey up and 
down the village street, and it is not 
good for a man with maimed body to 
say that he is ‘‘not much of anything.”’ 

But I would hardly have convinced 
him; and, off-hand, you too would 
think it a strange name for old 
Timothy. But what shall we call a 
man who persists in creating out of 
the rough materials at his feet, and 
with the few tools at his hand, a bit 
of the truly beautiful. To be sure, I 
had known Timothy all my life as 
just one of the many, until I grew to 
know and admire him as an individual, 
and had never before felt the necessity 
for a name; to say, he is this,—or 
that,—but, as I start to write of him, 
the need arises, and with it the sudden 
understanding that, in truth, I am 
telling of an artist. 

We are led intg strange lands when 
we venture to find and point out the 
origin of an underlying characteristic 
inafriend. It is often unprofitable as 
well. After all, it did not matter how 
Timothy came to love the beautiful 
with so fine and deep a devotion. It 
was there within him, as firmly im- 


planted as the splendid elm that grew 
at his door. Certain it was, that the 
accident that had twisted his legs and 
made them all but useless, served to 
swiftly concentrate and focus this love 
on that which was within his now sud- 
denly narrowed reach, and had caused 
it to be strongly reflected in a single 
and definite desire—to make his 
town, the street before him, the roads 
that led in and out of the center, and, 
in fact, all that he could reach out and 
touch, more beautiful than it had 
ever been before. But, however it 
came into being, it was his great wish 
to not only keep intact the beauty of 
the quiet tree covered street, the old 
white houses, and flowers in door- 
yards, and the church, whose grace- 
ful spire rose shining-white, above 
the green branches; to save all this 
which was his and his neighbors’ in- 
heritance, from a careless, blindly 
destructive spirit that often seemed 
to be growing up about his town, but 
to do more; to create something of 
beauty that had not before existed; 
to make a flower grow and bloom for 
the glory and good of his town and 
neighbors on the spot where sand and 
nettles were breeding a stolid ac- 
ceptance of the shoddy, the plain, and 
the downright ugly. It was toward 
the accomplishment of this end that 
Timothy had worked, indirectly I 
suspect, during all his life, but directly 
and with increasing effort ever since 
the whining mill for a brief moment 
had caught and put its ineffaceable 
mark upon him, some forty years ago. 

Not by strength of argument, that 
served to wear down and break op- 
position, or by sheer force of mind, did 
he carry forward his work. That was 
not his way, and I wish that I could 
draw a picture of Timothy, the man, 
that it might be clearer. If I say that 


he was quiet, as a deep pool in the 
Salford River is quiet, it is perhaps no 
more than to say that he was a cripple 
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who lived alone. 
quietness. The summer evening, when 
the light slowly and reluctantly gave 
way to darkness, was the best of the 
whole day to him, and of the long year 
as well. Then, too, he was a great 
friend (the word brother, expresses 
it better to me), of men and of women 
and children; finding a lifting joy in 
his belief that to each of his neighbors 
he should give nothing, if, the gift 
could not be for their own greater 
pleasure or good; and before all else, 
he was an untiring creator of material 
beauty. 

I did not of course know, until some 
years ago, Timothy’s occupation, or 
guess at the depth of character that 
lay quietly hidden beneath the com- 
monplace clothes;—centered some- 
where deep within the big boned frame 
that still showed a trace of its natural 
strength and vigor, or the sincerity of 
the few low-spoken words that often 
fell into the venacular. I did not 
understand any clearer than did his 
neighbors. To me, he was a man of 
Salford; distinguished from a score of 
others perhaps, but only because he 
was a cripple to whom everyone 
seemed to show kindness—a kindness 
that was kept free from pity. There 
was too, I half realized, something of 
a vague admiration in their relations 
with this man, a secret admiration, 
hidden from themselves even, so that 
it only showed itself in a seeming will- 
ingness to listen when he talked, smile 
when he smiled, and an unconscious 
following when he gently led. 

But I was fortunate, and 1 grew to 
know Timothy. Perhaps I had gone 
to him on a little different basis than 
the rest, touching in a blind way a 
responsive chord, or, all unwittingly, 
had given something which he chose 
to pay for in unrestricted friendship, 
or it may have been but a matter of 
good fortune. 

Through the long, quiet summer 
evenings, Timothy would sit out under 
his trees, that spread their branches 
so like a canopy over the door-yard, 
and from his vantage point take stock 
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of the stretch of village street that was 
the center and very heart of the town. 
Then, in these later years, I would go 
down after supper, move another 
chair out on the grass, and sit and 
talk, or smoke with him in silence. 
Neighbors would stop for a moment on 
their way home from getting the - 
evening mail. A word or two would 
be spoken and then they would pass 
on, taking with them however, yet 
unconscious of it all, the thing Timo- 
thy had to give, the germ of a new 
idea, a hint of a new outlook on the 
simple life about them, or, which was 
to Timothy best of all, a thought 
which in the end would make toward 
the improvement of some detail in the 
look, and general appearance of their 
town. 

“How’d your lilacs do this spring?” 
Timothy said on one of these evenings 
by way of greeting, as Harmon Stiles 
turned in from the sidewalk to where 
we sat. 

“Pretty good, I guess.” 

“‘T missed seein’ ’em this year,’’ said 
Timothy, ‘‘they bloomed durin’ my 


bad spell.”’ 
Harmon was silent. 
“They’re mighty _ beautiful,” 


Timothy went on as if to himself, 
“Worth goin’ miles to see.’”’ Then 
after a pause, ‘“‘I wonder you don’t 
take some cuttin’s and plant ’em down 
by the front fence.”’ 

“Hadn’t thought much about it.” 

Timothy waited again. 

““A whole row of ’em would look 
pretty nice there, sort of set off the 
house as you come up the street.’ 

Harmon shifted his bag of sugar to 
the other arm. | 

“Might look sorter nice,—dunno 
but what it would,’ he said. “Well, 
—I must be movin’. Good night, 
Timothy. » 

“Good night, Harmon.” 

That was all. 

My next visit was long delayed, 
but as I walked up from the depot 
I saw just inside of Harmon’s front 
fence, a row of new lilac shoots that 
were sending out their first leaves in 

















Timothy 


promise of the splendid mass of green 
that would someday break and soften 
the rigor of the box-like house. 

And so it went on, year after year. 
Fifty years! A lifetime of work at a 
task that would never be completed. 
When Timothy and I talked about it 
he would often say, laying emphasis 
on each word, yet, as was his habit, 
never raising his voice, “‘There’s so 
much to do,” and adding ‘‘Why! we 
haven’t gone more’n a few rods on the 
road yet,—have we?” The journey 
he made was of miles, not rods, but 
after all it is a way that can never be 
measured. As well as I have known 
him, he never recounted the results 
attained. A brief mention, perhaps, 
as we talked of this person or the other, 
because his work was very real to him 
and very near during the long hours 
when he must sit alone with only his 
thoughts, but nothing more. He did 
not even take credit for having done 
those things which he surely must 
have remembered clearly. To him, 
it was not his own doing, but some- 
thing good that Sam, or Harmon, or 
Lucy Pratt had decided was for the 
best. He believed that it was truly 
they who, at heart, wanted to see 
lilacs growing and blossoming in their 
yards, ora clean fresh stretch of road- 
side grass, and it was because they 
themselves liked the old fashioned 
panes in their church windows, that 
they finally voted to deeline with 
thanks, the stained glass of varying 
hues that a summer visitor had offered 
them as a gift. 

I know the history of those windows 
however, and while my faith in the 
judgment of the people of Salford is 
always strong, yet I saw the results 
that came of subtle leading and direct- 
ing. The delicately guiding hand 
had touched in sympathy and rare 
understanding on the arms of a hun- 
dred friends and neighbors, and I 
could see clearly its imprint as these 
stories came to me. 

From the time when George Mel- 
cher suddenly took hammer in hand, 
and rudely ripped off the multitude 
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of advertising signs that had served 
as a tin and pasteboard covering for 
the old clapboards of his store, to the 
comparatively recent date when Dea- 
con Holmes’ son, newly married, had 
decided that after all, white paint on his 
house would probably last longer than 
the flaming yellow that his wife had 
chosen in Manchester—through the 
years that slipped by so noiselessly, 
I found many such recurring hints of 
an influence that had been exerted as 
if by chance, yet strangely enough, at 
the precise moment when it was to be 
most felt. 

As Salford was no more than an 
average town, with its strange pattern 
woven of the individual lives and 
characters of its people, there were 
times when Timothy found situations 
that could not be solved by any means 
at his command. The New Eng- 
lander of the north country is not wax, 
to be shaped at will, and there were 
more than a few such firmly implanted 
ledges as was old Sarah Bellows, who 
at last cut down her spreading elm 
that, she said, had rotted her shingles 
for too many years already, and 
Ed Cutter, who stood staunch and 
firm against any suggestion that he 
move his venerable dump heap from 
the edge of the town hall fence. But 
failures such as these were expected by 
Timothy because, after all, he was 
dealing with human beings. 

There were times, however, when 
he met with a different sense of defeat 
that could not be put aside—times 
when he felt, with a sense of deep 
depression, the rising in his town of a 
spirit, a new and quite different spirit, 
that he could not understand. While 
he talked of it but seldom, yet I am 
sure that it was often in his mind; 
the thought of it lying as a cloud that 
moves to shut the sun from a field 
that was bright and shining-green the 
hour before. Then he _ suddenly 


seemed to be an old man, crippled, 
helpless in his chair, and lonely. 

“Is it the young people,—just 
growin’ up?” he asked. 

“T don’t know,” was all I could say. 
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“Don’t it make any difference so 
long’s they raise money for that 
shoeshop?”’ 

He waited, as if hoping I would say 
that it wasn’t the new generation. 

“Perhaps I’m just gettin’ old.” 

“Tt’s not that, Timothy,’’ I said. 

We talked late. that evening of 
February, I think, two years ago for 
I was to leave Salford the next morn- 
ing, and would not be back until mid- 
summer. I spoke of having great 
faith in the north country people; 
faith in their inherent soundness and 
strength, and their love for all that 
was best in their towns and country- 
side. At this Timothy raised his 
head; his shoulders straightened, and 
he took up my thought and turned it 
from a generality into that which was 
definite and specific. He told of his 
own beliefs as if he wanted to accent, 
to reiterate and express them for his 
own good. The words came slowly 
to his lips, forming themselves with 
the apparent effort that is natural to 
one little used to analyzing thoughts 
and feelings, but his sincerity was 
only made more plain, and the broken 
sentences and pauses were as marks 
emphasizing all that he said. 

“T take it we want beauty,—we all 
of us want it deep down. Somethin’ 
that’s good to see,—that’s simple, like 
—well, like a mountain or a bit of 
fresh breeze on a mighty hot day;— 
you kind of see and feel ’em at the 
same time. A few flowers hike Abbie 
Hurd grows in her yard,—that’s 
somethin’ as folks like us can get hold 
of ’n understand. Every time we see 
’em we're sorter glad she put ’em 
there.—Then take those elms,—we 
never talk about ’em,—just take ’em 
for granted somehow, but,—we’re 


better men and women, a sight better, 
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—yjust for havin’’’em there all summer 
—so green and cool.” He reached 
forward and touched my arm as he 
does when very much in earnest. 
“T somehow know for sartin we’re 
better,” he said slowly. 

We talked for an hour afterward but 
these few simple words had left their 
mark, and ever since that evening 
they have seemed to repeat themselves 
over and over, ‘We are better men 
and women just for having them 
there.”’ That’s the true worth of 
beauty, after all. 

Trees, flowers; a house that by its 
clear-cut lines and clean white paint 
bespeaks the owner’s genuiness and 
simplicity of thought and life;—all 
these are surely good, as Timothy said. 
But they are more than that, they 
are needed day by day, worthy to be 
guarded, cherished, and _ preserved 
as a possession of value, perhaps of 
greater value than all else, because 
they belong equally to everyone. 

Timothy understood all this, and 
I know that he felt it deeper than I 
did or any of the folks around him, 
and he rose to his greatest height and 
made his last sacrifice that these 
finely spreading and arching elms of 
Salford might not be destroyed, but 
kept for his townspeople,—his neigh- 
bors of today and the men and women 
and children of tomorrow. But that 
was another year and,—another story. 

I have called Timothy an artist 
because he was a creator of beauty. 
It’s a makeshift name at best. He 
was more than that, for he was a 
friend to many people and a lover of 
all that was part and parcel of his 
town, and that comes near to making 
the finest thitfg of all,—a good and. 
true man. 


D. O. 





























THE TOWN THAT WENT TO SLEEP 


By Francis A. Corey 


That glorious July morning a beck- 
oning hand seemed to signal to us 
from the town that had gone to sleep. 
There was allurement in the very 
thought of a staid New England town 
recklessly shaking off all concern for 
the present, all responsibility for the 
future, and dozing in the sunshine 
like a tired child. This one, as it 
happened, lay at our very door. Its 
eall was irresistible. Expectantly we 
climbed a wind-swept height, followed 
an old road down through a winding 
ravine, crossed a brawling stream, 
and were at the boundary line. 

Hills upon hills. All so green and 
beautiful thére was no sense of weari- 
ness as we mounted higher and higher. 
Great trees, arching gracefully over 
the road, afforded grateful shade. 
The leaves rustled gently in the soft 
breeze as if whispering a tender wel- 
come. The whole world might have 
been taking a siesta, the silence was 
so profound. And _ yet, pricking 
through the stillness, were low, sweet, 
drowsy notes—the chirp of crickets, 
the hum of bees, the sleepy warbling 
of birds in thickets along the way. 
Surely we had stumbled upon the 
land “‘where sabbaths have no end.” 
How entrancing the hush brooding 
over sunny, southward-sloping 
pastures. The few kine lazily brows- 
sing the short, sweet grass, were like 
stalking phantoms.  Involuntarily 
we took a second look to assure our- 
selves they were real, they seemed so 
foreign to the- place silence has 
claimed for her very own. 

Half way up the hill still stands 


the little red schoolhouse of long ago. - 


What a melancholy picture of neglect 
and decay.. The roof sags, the win- 
dows are broken and _ shutterless. 
Briar and bush encroach upon the 
yard where happy children used to 
play. And yet Salmon P. Chase, 
when a callow youth, wielded here the 


teacher’s sceptre. Not for long. 
Tradition has it that the ‘big boys,” 
after the fashion of those days, made 
short shift with him, little dreaming 
that they were laying violent hands 
on the sacred person of a future gov- 
ernor of Ohio and Secretary of the 
Treasury of the United States. 

Further on, in the green cup of en- 
circling hills, nestles an old farmhouse 
that has not lost altogether its homely 
air of comfort and good cheer. No 
smoke spirals ascend from the. big 
red chimney; and yet we know that 
some one who loves it makes frequent 
pilgrimages to the charming old 
house. Everywhere are evidences of 
affectionate care that redeem it from 
desolation. There are times when, 
for weeks together, the memory- 
haunted rooms echo to voices and 
happy laughter; then the spell of 
this land of silence once again falls 
upon it. Peopled or solitary, it is 
ever interesting. Scattered about 
the rooms, or stored in mysterious 
cupboards and closets, are precious 
heirlooms that would delight the 
heart of the greedy collector. Long 
may these treasures remain undis- 
turbed to give dignity and charm to 
the pleasant old house. 

On the crest of the hill we pause 
for a long look around. It is not the 
beauty of the view that holds us en- 
tranced so much as the fancies that 
crowd upon us. It was here that a 
hardy pioneer built his home in the 
long ago. Gone is the rough log 
cabin—gone the smart frame house 
that succeeded it. But a leaven of 
romance keeps the old settler’s mem- 
ory green. Breed Batchelder was 
notable among the men who made 
homes in the wild places before this 
great republic had its birth. Ina com- 
munity strongly Whig, he remained 
loyal to England’s king. There- 


fore every man’s hand was against 
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him. There came a day when he 
was forced to flee for his life. For 
weeks he lived in a rude cave in the 
deep wood only a short distance away. 
Tradition says that on one of his 
surreptitious visits home he was 
surprised by a party of his enemies. 
He had no weakling for a wife. Mrs. 
Batchelder met the intruders at the 
door with a kettle of boiling water she 
had snatched from over the fire and 
kept them at bay until her husband 
could escape across the field at the 
rear of the house. Cave life held too 
many hazards to be unduly prolonged, 
however. Batchelder fled and joined 
the British army. He never returned 
to his wife and family. 

Right here we leave the highroad 
for a little detour to the summit of the 
“Pinnacle.”” It would certainly 
be a mistake to journey through the 
somnolent town without climbing 
its loftiest peak. The view is one 
never to be forgotten. Although 
not so extended as that from Mount 
Monadnock, lifting its grizzled head 
not far away, it has a charm and 
beauty all its own. Nature, the 
greatest of scenic artists, has wrought 
wonderfully well. She has carved 
with skillful chisel and dipped her 
brush in royal pigments. Low down 
in an emerald valley lies the em- 
bowered city from which we set forth. 
Church spires gleam whitely in the 
sunshine. The eye catches’ en- 
trancing glimpses of the Ashuelot 
River meandering tranquilly through 
a green vale. A line of richer verdure 
marks the course of the Connecticut. 
And there are hills beyond all com- 
putation. Hills rising sharply close 
at hand, filling the middle distance, 
and far away breaking against loftier 
heights like swollen waves of an emer- 
ald sea. Over all broods the dreamy 
haze of a perfect summer day breath- 
ing a benediction on all this loveliness. 

And now we are back again at the 
point where the highroad was left 
behind. What heavenly peace and 
quiet is around and about us as the 
pilgrimage through the fragrant woods 


is resumed! Only a half hour’s drive 
to busy, bustling streets; and yet we 
seem leagues and leagues away from 
the haunts of men. Here and there 
a lilac thicket, a tangle of rose bushes, 
a broken well-sweep or a lone cellar 
hole awakens melancholy thoughts. 
Why has this lovely region been given 
up to silence and green, growing 
things? Where are the people who 
lived and loved here in days gone by? 

Some lie in the little burial ground 
beside the road. With no shock of 
surprise we come abruptly upon it. 
Where men have lived, men have 


returned to dust. Forest-girdled and’ 


remote, what an ideal resting place 
after “‘life’s fitful fever!’’ For re- 


quiem only the sough of the: wind in . 


the pine trees, the dreamy drone of 
insects, the elfin song of the hermit 
thrush. When this half acre was set 
apart it should have been named 
Peace. How weird, and yet how 
enchanting it must be of a winter’s 
night with the moon sailing over the 
tree tops, all the boughs creaking, 
and grotesque shadows dancing among 
the low mounds where the snow lies 
inches deep! 

Faring eastward from the cemetery 
we come upon a _ square-towered 
church standing solitary in a bower of 
greenery, as truly alone as a light- 
house in the midst of the sea. Spick, 
span, dazzlingly white, from sill to 
pediment it reveals the loving re- 
membrance in which it is held. Only 
at long intervals in the present gen- 
eration, do its walls echo to theo- 
logical thunder; but, in palmy days, 
men whose names are now on the 
lips of the world expounded “doc- 
trine”’ from its pulpit. In this galaxy 
is Dr. William DeWitt Hyde, presi- 
dent of Bowdoin College, Dr. William 
Horace Day, now a popular preacher 
on the Pacific Coast, Samuel Franklin 
Emerson of the University of Ver- 


mont, and Edward Luther Stevenson; 


another noted college professor. But 
what of the old time communicants? 
There are many names on the stones 
back in the little burial ground. But 
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they do not all lie asleep under the 
whispering trees. The great world 
called and got its full quota. 

And the clustered houses that made 
up the embryo village of long ago! 
Before the town went to sleep here 
were happy homes and thriving in- 
dustries, the beginnings of a pros- 
perous community. Where are they 
now? Gone, utterly gone; as though 
a big sponge had been brushed across 
the landscape wiping it clean of human 
habitations. There is a, tide in the 
affair of towns as well as of men. An 
ebb-tide struck the little hamlet, 
sweeping it away. And so all its 
fields are growing up to woodland, 
to briar and bush. Let us bear in 
mind, however, that it has partially 
fulfilled its mission in giving a few 
gifted men to the world. Here was 
born Joseph Ames, the celebrated 
artist, who became portrait painter 
to the Pope of Rome. Professor 
Amos Dolbear, physicist, who counted 
the magneto-electric telephone among 
his many inventions, spent some of 
the years of boyhood among these 
hills where mind and body had space 
and opportunity for free develop- 
ment. 

Before the town’s decadence an air 
of chastened gentility hung about 
many of its homes. One that I have 
in mind stood a mile or so eastward 
of the church. The boys went forth 
early to win their spurs. The charm- 
ing girls soon followed—they were 
too capable and talented for so con- 
tracted a field. Indeed wanderlust was 
in the blood, an inheritance from the 
father, who went South to teach in 
early manhood. When he returned he 
brought with him a Southern bride 
who became the mother of his hand- 
some children. The tale is current 
that the young wife was attended by 
a slave girl who had served her as 
maid in her sunny home. Of course 
the good neighbors were shocked and 
scandalized. They could not tolerate 
the presence among them of a human 
being held in bondage. A hue and 
cry arose, and the young mistress 


was forced to send the girl back to 
her old home. 

Within the limits of the township 
lies a crystal clear lake that supplies 
the little city over the hills with an 
abundance of purest water. This 
same city has wisely preémpted a 
large acreage of timberland that. will 
be to it an asset, as well as a glory, 
in time to come. Two or three miles 
back along the road by which we came 
where the dip is toward the south, a 
good quality of granite used to be 
quarried from outcropping ledges. 
Some of the output went into the 
handsome capitol building at Albany. 
But alas! few things are stable and 
permanent in this world of change. 
The granite industry was given over, 
perhaps forever, when the town folded 
its hands for a long siesta. 

With only a dozen and a half voters, 
this should be the paradise of the 
office seeker. It is so easy for any 
respectable man who desires to be 
one of the “fathers,’”’ to attain his 
wish! Civil service gone to seed is 
what really prevails. Once firmly 
seated in the magisterial chair, an 
incumbent holds a life-tenure if so 
minded. All honor to the sturdy, 
self-sacrificing men, typical New 
Englanders, who now occupy these 
positions of trust! They are not self 
seekers. They have the best good 
of the community too deeply at 
heart. 

Yes, the little town sleeps! but not 
the sleep that knows no awakening. 
By and by it will throw off its lethargy, 
rub the sand from its eyes, quicken 
again into vigorous life. No one 
knows when, or in what guise the 
change will come. But it is inevit- 
able. Already a few city dwellers 
have fallen captive to the gracious 
wooing of the peaceful hills. Some 
day red blood will flow back into old 
channels again, the neglected farms 
will be tilled, the wild places be made 
to blossom as the rose. 

Meanwhile manifold are the sweet 
enticements of these  solitudes. 
There are dancing brooks along which 
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one may wander at will, the aromatic 
smell of the pines in one’s nostrils; 
picturesque glades where the coolest 
of breezes blow, where ghostly Indian 
pipes abound, where the sprawling 
partridge vine bears its beautiful 
scarlet fruitage; open spaces starred 
with flowers—goldenrod, Queen 
Anne’s lace, the slender, flaming 
spikes of the fireweed—and all so al- 
luring one feels like taking a day off 
just for the delight of stretching one’s 
self on a carpet more exquisitely 
colored than the costliest products 
- of Oriental looms. 


Beautiful beyond words are these 
remote places when the glowing sum- 
mer morn trips blushingly over the 
hills. The delicious fragrance of 
growing things sweetens the soft air, 
cobwebs lie thick on the dewy grass— 
or are they fragments of priceless lace 
thrown there by fairies?—the woods 
are vocal with the melodious songs 
of birds. So delightful is it all, so 
deliciously refreshing, we find our- 
selves almost wishing the solitude 
might remain unbroken, this virgin 
beauty never again be despoiled by 
the vandal hand of man. 


THE FIRST SNOWSTORM 
By Shirley Wilcox Harvey 


Dancing in the bare tree-branches, 
Sweeping lightly down the vale, 
Silver white with haunting shadows, 
Comes the first snow on the trail. 


Stealing through the woodland pathways, 
Whispering in the fallen leaves, ° 
Bringing silence to the caverns 
Where the rock-torn north wind grieves, 


Flits the snow, like fairy fingers 
Weaving from the grey sky-loom 

Glistening, diamond wraiths that hover 
Lightly through the forest gloom. 





THE ONE CLEAR NOTE 
By Amy J..Dolloff 


The sky is grey, the earth is chill. 
Deep silence broods o’er vale and hill. 
But hark! A pure note cleaves the air 
And all the world is bright and fair. 
The song of oriole clear and true 
Doth summer warmth and charm renew. 


My sky is overcast and drear. 
No sound night’s emptiness doth cheer. 
Yet listen! One dear voice is heard 
That breathes of all the sweetest word. 


It whispers “‘ Love!” 


While this is mine 


The full-orbed stars in beauty shine. 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE NECROLOGY 


By a typographical error in the Necrology 
Department of the last issue of the GRANITE 
MonrTu iy, the date of the birth of the late E. 
Fred Aldrich, son of Judge Edgar Aldrich, 
was given as June 9, 1873, instead of 1878, as 
should have been. 


BENJAMIN F. CLARK 


Benjamin F. Clark, who died, October 2, 
1916, at his home in Malden, Mass., although 
not a native of New Hampshire, or a resident 
at the time of his death, was essentially a 
New Hampshire man, in that most of his 
active life was passed in this state. 

Born in Townsend, Mass., seventy-three 
years ago, he served in the Fifteenth Massa- 
chusetts Infantry in the Civil War, until 
shot in the right eye at the battle of Antietam, 
and discharged for disability. He lived in 


East Boston till 1872, when he removed to - 


Conway, N. H., where he took charge of the 
B. F. Sturtevant Blower Works, remaining 
for nearly thirty years, during which time he 
organized a waterworks company, and elec- 
tric light company, and was president of the 
Conway Savings Bank. He also served two 
terms in the New Hampshire House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

The recurrence of trouble from the wound 
received in the war compelled his retirement, 
some years ago, when he removed to Malden. 
He was a Mason and a member of the G. A. R. 


BENJAMIN H. CORNING 


Benjamin H. Corning, for many years past 
@ prominent citizen of Littleton, died at his 
home in that town November 7, 1916, after a 
long illness, 

He was born in Litchfield July 15, 1855, 
son of Nathaniel and Mary (McMurphy) 
Corning and was educated in the porno of 
that town and Manchester. He learned the 
Machinist trade in the Manchester Locomo- 
tive Works, and was in the employ of -the 
Grand Trunk R. R. at Gorham for several 
years, removing thence to Groveton, where 
he engaged in business, and served as post- 
master under President Lincoln. He was ap- 
pointed Sheriff of Coés County by Gov. Smyth 


~ In 1866 and served four years. Meanwhile he 


became interested in railroad work under the 
management of the late President John E. 
Lyon, with whom he was associated in the ex- 
tension of the White Mountains system, remov- 


. ing to Lancaster, where he remained till 1882, 


when he took up his residence in Littleton, 
which was ever after his home. From 1880 
to 1884 he was superintendent of the White 
Mountain Division. In 1884 he was elected 
sheriff of Grafton County, under the amended 
Constitution, serving till 1889. In 1885 
he established a general insurance agency 


which did a large and constantly increasing 
business. From 1898 to the time of his death 
he was referee in bankruptcy for the northern 
district of the state. 

Mr. Corning was a Republican in politics, 
and served as moderator in Littleton for 
many years. He was prominent in general 
public affairs and served as president of the 
Littleton Musical Association, the Littleton 
Driving Association and the Water and 
Electric Light Company. 

Mr. Corning married, July 1, 1874, Martha 
A. Massure of Dalton, who died in Littleton 
March 15, 1897. Two years later he married 
again, Alice Tuttle Moffett, daughter of the 
late Dr. Charles M. Tuttle and widow of Dr. 
Frank Moffett, by whom he is survived, as 
also by a daughter, Nellie, now Mrs. McIntire 
of Concord. 


DR. GEORGE F. MUNSEY 


George F. Munsey, M. D., a well known 
physician of Suncook, died at his home in 
that village, November 26, 1916, after an 
illness of about two months. 

He was a native of Beverly, Mass., born 
February 5, 1855, and was educated at Pitts- 
field Academy, Bridgewater, Mass., State 
Normal School, Maine Medical School, and 
Dartmouth College Medical School, gradua- 
ting from the latter in 1878. 

He commenced practice at Greenville, 
remaining there fourteen years and removed 
to Suncook twenty-three years ago. He was 
prominent in Odd Fellowship, Masonry and 
the Grange and attended the Suncook Baptist 
Church. He is survived by a wife, and two 
daughters, Mrs. Philip Crane of Middlebury, 
Vt., and Miss Bertha A. Munsey, a member 
of the faculty of Pembroke Academy. 


KATE T. PIPER 


Miss Kate T. Piper, born in Sanbornton 
December 4, 1867, died in New Hampton 
November 15, 1916. 

Miss Piper, who removed with her widowed 
mother toNew Hampton when five years of 
age, was reared, educated and ever after re- 
sided in New Hampton, graduating from the 
famous Literary Institution there in 1890, 
after which she engaged fora time in teaching. 
She was intensely loyal to both town and 
school. She was an enthusiastic promoter of 
the Town Improvement Society and the Old 
Home Day Association, and much of the suc- 
cess of the latter was due to her energy and 
perseverance. As one of the earliest members 
of the Grange she was active for many years. 
At the time of her death, as for many years 

revious, she was a regular member of the 
unday school, a corporator of the Gordon- 
Nash Library and a member of the Executive 
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Committee of the Boston N. H. L. I. Alumni 
Association. To all of these interests she gave 
willing and unstinted service and her loss 
will be deeply mourned by a wide circle of 
friends, and the public at large. 


EDWARD PAYSON NICHOLS 


Edward Payson Nichols, for many years 
a citizen of Lexington, Mass., and a retired 
manufacturer, died October 24, in his home, 
21 Oak Street, East Lexington. He was born 
in Kingston, N. H., March 8, 1835, was grad- 
uated from Williams College in 1861, and for 
twelve years was principal of Plattsburg (N.Y.) 
Academy and Cortland Academy and instruc- 
tor at the Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute. 

After giving up teaching, Mr. Nichols en- 
gaged in manufacturing. In 1886 he became 
associated with his brother in the manage- 
ment of the Dwight Manufacturing Company, 
and the Great Falls Manufacturing Company, 
leading New England cotton mills. In 1900 
he was made treasurer of the last-named com- 
pany and for fourteen years managed its ex- 
tensive business. Two years ago he retired 
from active business, remaining a director of 
the company. He was succeeded as treasurer 
by his son, Howard 8. O. Nichols. 

In 1888 he made his home in Lexington, 
Mass. He had been a member of the school 
committee, president of the Lexington His- 
torical Society and first president of the 
Lexington Home for Aged People. He was 
prominent in the Hancock Congregational 
Church, where he was superintendent of the 
Sunday school and first president of the 
Men’s Club of the church. 

In 1870 he married Miss Emma Ostrom 
of Syracuse, N. Y. She and two daughters, 


Miss Emma O. Nichols and Miss Margaret — 


O. Nichols, and two sons Howard S. O. 
Nichols, and Ernest O. Nichols, all of Lexing- 
ton, survive him. 


HOLMAN A. DREW 


Holman A. Drew, son of the late Amos 
W. and Esther Lovering Drew, born in 
Stewartstown, August 27, 1857, died in Berlin, 
November 14, 1916. 

He was educated at Colebrook Academy 
and Dartmouth College, graduating from 
the latter in 1883. He studied law with 
Drew, Jordon & Carpenter in Lancaster and 
then went to Omaha, Neb., where. he was 
admitted to the bar and practiced law until 
1888. Returning to New Hampshire he em- 
barked in the hardware business in Colebrook. 

Originally a Democrat, he broke away from 
that party in the 1896 defection, along with his 
brother, Maj. Irving W. Drew, of Lancaster, 
and many others, and became a staunch Re- 
publican. He held the office of sheriff of Coés 
County at the time of his death, and for many 
years previous, and had gained a high repu- 
tation for efficient service. He came into 


wide prominence in connection with the 
famous case of Harry K. Thaw, whom he had 
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in personal custody for many months. He 
removed from Colebrook to Berlin several 
years since. 

In Masonry, Mr. Drew had attained high 
honors, including the grand mastership of his 
state. He was a member of Eastern Star 
Lodge, A. F. & A. M., No. 37, of Colebrook, 
North Star Royal Arch Chapter, No. 16, of 
Lancaster, “North Star Council, No. 13, 
Royal Select’ Masters of Colebrook, North 
Star Commandery, Knights Templar of 
Lancaster, and New Hampshire Consistory, 
32 degree, A. A. S. R. M., Valley of Nashua. 

On April 22, 1892, Mr. Drew married Miss 
Mary Bedell of Colebrook, who survives him. 


HON. GEORGE E. BALES 


George Edward Bales, son of Charles A. 
and Florence M. (Hardy) Bales, born in 
Wilton September 14, 1862, died at his home 
in that town November 9, 1916. 

Judge Bales was educated in the public 
schools of Wilton, in Francestown Academy 
and Phillips Exeter Academy, from which he 
graduated with the class of 1883. From 
Exeter he went to Harvard College, spending 
there the year 1883-84. He then matricu- 
lated at Boston University Law School, 
graduating in 1888. For a time he was in 
the law office of J. Q. A. Brackett of Bos- 
ton preparing himself for his future work. 
In July, 1888, he was admitted to the bar and 
shortly after began his practice in Wilton. 

In politics he was a Democrat, of high stand- 
ing in his party. 

He had served as town treasurer, collector of 
taxes and member of the school board from 
1885 to 1892. He was a trustee of the public 
library at his death; town moderator for over 
twenty-five years and at the last election was 
chosen for another term. He was police 
judge in Wilton, and then appointed, in 1912, 
justice of the district police court by Governor 
Felker. In 1914, he was again appointed 
municipal judge of Wilton by Governor 
Spaulding. He was elected representative 
to the general court in 1895, and in 1897 was 
the party’s candidate for speaker of the house, 
thus becoming his party’s leader on the floor, 
and was the only Democrat on the judiciary 
committee during that session. 

He was a delegate in the National Demo- 
cratic Convention in 1896, and had also 
served in the State Constitutional Conven- 
tion. June 30, 1899, he was appointed a 
member of the state forestry commission 
and served one term; was reappointed but 
later resigned to become a member of the 
board of railroad commissioners on January 
1, 1904, of which body he was a member until 
it was replaced by the present public service 
commission. He was a member of the party 
of railroad commissioners of the United 
States that visited the far West and Mexico 
and were entertained in Mexico City by the 
president of the Mexican Republic, Gen. Por- 
firio Diaz. 
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This year he was nominated as the Demo- 
cratic candidate for the state senate from the 
twelfth district and, though defeated, far 
outran his ticket. He was treasurer of the 
Wilton Savings Bank; trustee of the Granite 
Savings Bank of Milford, being appointed in 
January, 1907; director of the Souhegan 
National Bank of Milford from May 8, 1911, 
to his death. He was senior member of the 
law firm of Bales & Cheever of Wilton, which 
handled an extensive practice and a large 
insurance business; was president of the 
Wilton Telephone Company, and for years 
actively interested in the New Oak Park 
fair of Greenfield. He became a member of 
the Liberal Christian Unitarian Church of 
Wilton in 1889 and for the past ten years was 
a member of its business committee. He was 
a member of the Derryfield Club of Manches- 
ter, the New Hampshire Bar Association, 
and the Exeter and Boston University Alumni 
associations. 

In Masonry he had attained great eminence 
and was elected, in May of this year, grand 
master of the Grand Lodge of New Hampshire. 

October 6, 1889, he married Abbie M. 
French of Wilton, and began a happy married 
life which was brought to an end by the death 
of his wife last year. He leaves a daughter, 
Mrs. Herbert H. Archibald of Wilton; a half 
sister, Miss Bessie F. Bales of Wilton; a half 
brother, Harold C. Bales of South Deerfield, 
Mass.; and a stepmother, Mrs. Charles A. 
_ Bales of Wilton. 


HON. M. V. B. CLARK 


Hon. Martin Van Buren Clark, ex-mayor 
of Keene, and overseer of the poor in that 
city at the time of his death, died there, 
December 3, 1916. 

He was born in Ludlow, Vt., August 19, 
1841, was educated in the common schools, 
worked in grocery stores in Rutland and 
Cuttingsville, Vt., and removed to Keene 
forty-four years ago, where he was engaged 
in the grocery business for a quarter of a 
century or more. After service in the com- 
mon council he was elected mayor of Keene 
in 1907, and served four years. He was 
afterwards a representative in the general 
court. 

Mr. Clark served in the 16th Vermont 
Regiment in the Civil War and was wounded 
at Gettysburg. He wasa past commander of 
the G. A. R., and also the treasurer of Social 
Friends Lodge, A. F. and A. M., and other 
Masonic bodies. He was a member of 
Beaver Brook Lodge, I. O. O. F., having 
served in all the offices. He was also a mem- 
ber of the Rebekahs, and the Knights of 
Pythias. He was elected overseer of the 
poor last winter. He is survived by a widow, 
who was Mary Ellen Scovell, a daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. F. W. Scovell, also two daugh- 
ters, Mrs. Ellen Elizabeth Thompson of 
Helena, Mont., and Mrs. Lena A. Levey of 
Ludlow, Vt. 
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MAJ. CHARLES W. WHIPPLE 


Major Charles William Whipple, U. 8. A., 
retired, died at Summit, N. J., on October 
18, 1916. He was born on September 28, 
1846, in the old Warner House, one of the 
historic mansions of Portsmouth, N. H., and 
was the son of Maj.-Gen. Amiel W. Whipple, 
U.S. A., West Point 1841. When his father 
was in command of the defences of Washing- 
ton during the early part of the Civil War, 
Major Whipple was constantly in the com- 
pany of President Lincoln, who, when visit- 
ing the outer fortifications, would call him 
and his brother to where he sat and amuse 
them by telling them stories. He frequently 
went in the field with his father, and was 
several times under fire. After his father’s 
death from wounds received at the battle of 
Chancellorsville, President Lincoln gave him 
a personal appointment to West Point, where 
he graduated in 1868. On June 15, 1868, he 
was commissioned as second lieutenant in the 
3rd Artillery, and for many years was engaged 
in exploration work in the south-western part 
of the United States, with the Wheeler sur- 
vey. In 1874 he graduated from the Artil- 
lery School. On July 19, 1875, he was com- 
missioned as first lieutenant in the Ordnance 
Department and was identified during the 
remainder of his life with that branch of the 
service. He was commissioned captain on 
May 9, 1885. 

At the outbreak of the war with Spain he 
was commissioned as inspector general with 
rank of lieutenant-colonel of volunteers in 
the expedition which sailed for the Philip- 
pines under General Merritt in August, 1898. 
He arrived in Manila just after the surrender 
of the city by the Spaniards and before 
the outbreak of the Philippine insurrection. 
During the early part of the insurrection he 
had charge of all the ordnance for the Ameri- 
cans who were besieged and under fire in the 
city of Manila, where he contracted the illness 
which eventually resulted in his death. 
Ruined in health he was brought. back to the 
United States and was retired for disability 
incident to active service with the rank of 
major in the regular army, in the spring of 
1901. 

He came of distinguished ancestry. His 
maternal grandfather was Col. John N. Sher- 
burne, who commanded a regiment in the 
War of 1812. Through his mother he was 
descended from Gov. Thomas Dudley of 
Massachusetts Colony, from Gov. Theoph- 
ilus Eaton of New Haven Colony, from 
Gov. John Wentworth of New Hampshire 
Colony, from Col. William Pepperrell, father 
of Maj.-Gen. Sir William Pepperrell, Bart., 
who captured Louisburg from the French, 
and from other men prominent in the history 
of this country. One of his ancestors, Capt. 
John Blunt, steered the boat in which Wash- 
inton crossed the Delaware. : 

On April 3, 1877, he was married to Jose- 
phine Katherine Jones, daughter of Walter 
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R. T. Jones of New York City, and a grand- 
daughter of Rear-Admiral Theodorus Bailey, 
second in command under Admiral Farragut 
at the capture of New Orleans. Major 
Whipple leaves a widow and his five children: 
Walter Jones Whipple of New York City; 
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William Whipple of Cinclaire, La.; Sherburne 
Whipple, captain in the 9th U. 8S. Infantry, 
now on the Mexican. border; Annette Bailey, 
married to Arthur Morris Collens of Hartford, 
Conn.; and Eleanor Sherburne, married to 
Francis R. Stoddard. Jr., of New York City. 





IMPORTANT NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS 


Owing to notice received from the printers that an increase of about fifty per 
cent in the cost of production necessitates a corresponding charge to the pub- 
lisher, henceforth, the latter is brought face to face with the alternatives of 
increasing the subscription price of the GranirE Monrtatuy, reducing the 
amount of matter presented, or suspending publication. 

The magazine has been published at a financial loss from the start. The 
subscription list being necessarily limited, but for the publication of occasional 
articles for which payment has been made by those interested, or extra copies 
purchased, it could not have been continued. The publisher dislikes exceed- 
ingly to suspend, and does not feel that an increase in the subscription price 
would be expedient. He has, therefore, decided that for the coming year the 
number of pages in the volume, altogether, will be reduced from the usual 384, 
or 32 per month, to 288, altogether, or 24 per month, and that the same will 
be issued in either monthly, bi-monthly or quarterly instalments, as circum- 
stances may require. 

It is hoped that this arrangement will prove satisfactory to the subscribers 
who have faithfully supported the GranirE Monruty in the past, as the only 
magazine in the State devoted to its history, biography and material progress, 
and that their support will be continued during the period of “stress” under 
which many interests are suffering, and which has forced not a few publications 
to the wall. 

Subscribers in arrears are once more requested to examine the dates upon their 
address labels arid bring the same up to 1917. Unless this is done before the end 


of January, all such bills will be placed for collection at the rate of $1.50 per year, 
as advertised. 





Bound volumes of the GranirE Montuty for 1916 will be ready for sale 
or exchange on or before January 30, 1917. 


WANTED 


Anyone having a copy of VotumME TuHIRTEEN of the GRANITE MONTHLY, 
for 1890, or the unbound numbers thereof, and willing to sell the same, to 


communicate at once with this office. 
more copies of this volume. 


The publisher desires to secure one or 








